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All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any 
charges you may incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, board 
and room) should be referred to Mr. Stetson, Resident Manager at the 
INN DESK. 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make | 
inquiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE. All matters pertaining to your | 
initial registration and payment of bills, information about courses, 
lectures, and graduate credit should be referred to the SECRETARY'S 
OFFICE. Director R. L. Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, Secretary, are 
the staff to whom you should bring your requests for information 
about details of the School, 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from the 
Secretary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as possible. 
Students who have not completed registration of courses in advance 
must personally consult with the Director, Appointments may be made 
with Miss Becker. Students should make a copy for themselves of 
their class schedules. 


A recorder will be in the Blue Parlor on June 27, Registration 
is not completed until a registration card and a "notify in case of 
accident" card have been returned to the recorder. Please be sure 
to fill in the registration card on both sides, 


À representative of the College Treasurer's Office will be in 
the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 27. It is reguested that all 
bills which have not been paid be attended to at this time.  Receipts 
for bills paid in advance may be obtained from the Treasurer at this 
time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your 
status from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student 
or vice versa in any course, this change must be made on or before 
June 29, All changes in courses must be made with the approval of 
the Director. For a change from one course to another, after July 2, 
a charge of one dollar will be made. All persons desiring to visit 
classes in which they are not enrolled must also obtain permission 
from the Director. 


MAIL SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than 8:30 A.M. and 1:30 
P.M. Mail will be ready for distribution at the following hours: 
10900 ALM and 3:30 PM 





Pro 
MEAL HOURS 
In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. 


There will be one seating. Please consult the chart on the dining 
room door to ascertain your table assignments. 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A. M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A. M. 
Luncheon 12:45-1:00 P. M. Dinner 1400-1230 POM. 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P. M, Supper 6200-6230 PM, 


Since most of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is 
urgently requested that all students come to meals promptly, especialy 
to breakfast, so that those who are waiting on table may be able 
to reach their classes on time. In the morning the door will be 
closed at 8:00. No students may be served breakfast after that time. 
Please do not ask the head waitress to make exceptions to this regu- 
lation. She has no authority to do so, 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, post cards, cigarettes, 
etc., may be purchased at the Bookstore. It is impossible for credit 
to be extended, so please do not ask for it. 


BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently reguested that students purchase their texts 
immediately because it is frequently necessary for us to order addi- 
tional copies. It is impossible to allow students to maintain charge 
accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope that students will cooperate 
by not asking for any favors of this kind. The hours when the 
Bookstore will be open will be announced soon. 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made in the 
catalogue. New and stringently enforced state laws prohibit the 
parking of cars on the side of the highway, and it is requested that 
students and guests endeavor to keep the roads clear in front of the 
Inn. Students living in Maple may park their cars in the space 
behind the cottage; students at Tamarack on the lawn under the trees 
by the main road. All others should use the parking space near the 
Barn. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT EVENING PROGRAM 
Àn informal reception of faculty and students will be held at 


Eu Recreation Hall in the Barn on Wednesday evening, June 27 at 
S30 P. UM, 


Mr, Robert Frost will give a lecture and reading at 8:15 P. M. 
on Thursday, June 28, in the Little Theatre. 
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Student attendence by Total student attendance 165 
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Arizona Men students 75 
Cslifornia 

Colorado Women students 99 
Connecticut 

Delaware Old students 98 
District of Col. 

Florida Rew students 67 
Georgis 

Illinois Hon-credit students li 
Indians 

Tow: Yetorsns 62 
Kenses 

Kentucky 8 credits 19 
Meine 

Meryland 7 credits 3 
Mec-sachusette 

Hichigen 6 ercdits 105 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 5 credits 13 
Nebraska 

New Eenpshíre 4 credits 7 
New Jersey 

New York 2 credits T 


Borth Carolina 
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2 Oklahoma Attendence by courses: 
4 Pennsylvenie 
4 Rhode Island i Literary Critioim 26 
4 South Carolina 3 Teaching of English a7 
ï Tennessee 5 Literary Composition 13 
? Texes 7b Stagecraft i7 
E Utah 9 Hist. of the Eng. Leng. 20 
1 Vermont 10 Victorisn Poetry 37 
Virginia 19 Chaucer 22 
Washington 23 Ziissbethen Lyric 26 
West Virginis 28 Shekespeare 35 
Wisconsin 30 Eerly American Lit. 52 
32 Hilton ai 
Cenada 34 Patterns in Eng. Fict. 38 
Brazil 37 Major inasi&u Nowglists 19 
39 Modern Short Story 3i 
(36 stetes represented) 46 17th €. Litersturg 19 


84 Med. & Contesp, Allogory 13 
92 Recent iseriesu Lit. ak, 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
8:30 A.M. 
3 The Teaching of English Mr. Coulson Barn 1 
19 Chaucer ir. Anderson Little Theater 4 
23 The Elizabethan Lyric Mr. Davidson Little Theater 5 
10 Victorian Poetry Mr. Jensen Barn 2 
9:30 
l Literary Criticism Mr. Brower Barn 2 
39 The Modern Short Story Mr. Beck Barn 1 
84 Mediaeval and Contemporary Allegory Miss Bethurum Little Theater 5 
30 Early American Literature Mr. Brown Little Theater 3 
10:30 
9 History of the English Language Mr. Anderson Little Theater A 
28 S hakespeare ; Miss Bethurum Little Theater 3 
46 Seventeenth Century Literature Mr. Joyce Barn 2 
92 Recent American Literature Mr. Coulson Barn 1 
37 Major Russian Novelists Mr. Jensen Littie Theater 5 
Jia 9 
5 Literary Composition i Mr. Beck Little Theater 5 
7b Stagecraft Mr. Volkert Little Theater 3 
32 Milton Mr. Joyce B arn 1 


24 Patterns in English Fiction Mr. Brown Barn 2 





Bread Loaf School of English 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
August ll, 1951 


Herbert Ross Brown 


President Stratton, Professor Cook, My Colleagues of the Faculty, 
Members and Friends of the Graduating Class of the Bread Loaf School of 
Engiish: 


You are, I suppose, grimly prepared to listen to thirty minutes! 
worth of good, if somewhat gratuitous, advice. Indeed it would be a 
mercy if the Vermont Game Laws were extended to include a closed season 
for the protection of Senior Classes; at least you should be allowed to 
enjoy the same immunity freely granted to deer and pheasents. But, alas, 
like the fretful porcupine, you are always vulnerable--the State has put 
& bounty on your ears. Even in mid-August on our lovely green mountain- 
side, where--to borrow a phrase from English 30--the whole body is one 
Sense and imbibes delight through every pore, even here there is no sur- 
cease from either the no-see-'ems' nip or the professor's platitude. 

And now that many colleges are threatening to go back to artful accelera- 
tion's awful aid, things are soon likely to reach so sorry a pass that an 
alumnus won't be able to return to his Alma Mater for a week-end with- 

out being compelled to listen to a commencement address. You nay be cheered 
to learn, therefore, &t the outset of my brief homily, that I, too, take 

a dim view of commencement speakers. Even in the medieval splendor of 

this gown and hood, I am unable to summon up sufficient courage to play 


the part of & compus Polonius or an academic Sir Oracle. 


Other extenuating circumstances, some of them arising from local 
occupational hazards, might be urged in my behalf. The days gc fast at 
Bread Loaf: you see before you an ink-stained Survivor, reeking from the 
still-vexed battle of the blue-books, a struggle which bids fair to con- 
tinue on some sectors of the faculty front, with alarms and excursions, 
far into the night. The examination-baked profs do coldly furnish forth 
the commencement tables. Goethe once advised a band of zealous students, 
eager for knowledge, to corral a professor, and then to milk him. This 
is all very well, but as a member of the herd which has already been 
milked assiduously for two hours a day, five days a week, since the 27th 
of June--not only in the Barn, but in extra-curricular interludes on the 
porch and in the pasture--I confess to a state of intellectual dryness, 
of academic aridity. There remains only a juiceless cud. The problem, 
my Masters, is what to make of a diminished thing. 


Desperate as is my necessity, it must not prevent me from making 
grateful acknowledgment of the high compliment of your invitation to take 
part in these exercises. Long before I breathed its pure serene, Bread 
Loaf for me trailed clouds of glory. Across the jungle of cut ferns on 
luncheon tables at meetings of the School and College Conference, and in 
the steaming corridors during conventions of the SEB and the MLA, I thought 
I could discern privileged bands of the academically elect, the alumni 
of a common tradition and heirs of a common memory: men and women for 
whom literature is a delight as well as a discipline, and the teaching of 








2 
letters, not merely a profession, but a passion. Almost invariably, L 
discovered that these teachers bore the stamp of Bread Loaf: a deuication 
to teaching the arts of language and literature as the embodiment of all 
life. I do not mean to imply, of course, that a few pedants haven't 
manaped to find their way up the mountain, misguided souls who forget that 
the vital thing is what goes on in a classroom between students who learn 
and teachers who teach: in short, people who enjoy spelling education with 
a capital "E". But Bread Loaf has the merit of making these lost souls 
acutely uncomfortable in this intimate and informal company, as uncomfortable 
as was that student a few years ago who left after two days because he 
found it impossible to see life steadily and see it whole unless he were 
within an aspinin's throw of a Liggett's Drug Store. It is pleasant to 
think that the overwhelming majority of the pedants who started up the 
mountain were chased away by that mangey, cinnamon-heired Cerberus who 
guards the bridge at Ripton. 


Although it is difficult to be called upon to say something in a place 
where many wiser colleagues have spoken before me, and where a great poet 
has left friendly gaps in his wall so that "even two can pass abreast," 

I am emboldened to speak because, as feliow students and teachers, we are 
in the same boat. We are all knights of the burning pencil, we all have 
done constabulary duty by pounding the pavements on what ar. Theocore 
Horrison has neatly described as "the endless patrol of the comma beat." 

We share the same honorable scars. If, on occasion, you have smarted irom 
(and often egregiously misinformed/ criticism of secondary school training 
in English, it may comfort you to know that my coileagues in the colleges 
are also favorite targets. Teachers of inglish are fair same for everybody. 
When a student fails to acknowledge a formal invitation correctly, we are 
very likely to hear about it; if a youngster reaches the age of eighteen 
without being able to identify Philomel or Judas Iscariot, his short- 
comings are surely to be laid at our doors. We have become the curricular 
men-and-maids-of-all-work to the entire school system, charged with the 
burden of tea ching everything the family, other teachers, and the world 
leave undone, from table-manners to classical mythology. And when, as 
over-worked menials dwelling in proom--closets beneath the kitchen stairs, we 
emerge occasionally with the humble remonstrance that the responsibility 
for teaching acceptable writing must be shared by a task-force composed of 
the entire faculty, we are reprimandea for shirking our own work. more 
often than not, the criticism is likely to come from social science depart- 
ments whose own text books are crying for translation from gobbledygook into 
the English language. 


These are but a few of the flies in our ointment. We face graver prob- 
lems with profound social implicetions arising from the plight of the 
public school teacher in a time of economic inflation. à fortnight ago, 
while I was casting about for a subject of the address, a member of this 
graduating class described a position offered him this summer in a Teecher's 
College in New England. His duties, he was informed soberly by the 
Presedent, were to include teaching English composition to 160 students in 
five sections of thirty-tmo each; the reading, annotating, and grading of 
160 themes a week; the instruction of the same 160 students in public 
speaking (with some remedial work on the side for stutterers and stammerers); 
the conducting of an upper-class course in teaching methods; the coaching 
of the school plays (he was told he would have no Gifficulty, of course, in 
limiting his choices to vholesome plays free of controversial subjects or 
objectionable iines), end the supervision of undergraduate publications. 


> 
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In his spare time, it was hinted, he would do well to identify himself 

with Community Service. The present incumbent was leaving, the President 
remarked humorlessly, because she found herself unable to return her themes 
promptly. Une is tempted to believe that this grisly episode has been 
lifted from a novel by Sinclair Lewis, yet when it was reported at my dinner 
table, two of those present were able to match it with their present 
assignments. I cite it here to show why criticism of the quality of the 
instruction in English must have a hollow ring to the ears of thousands 

of teachers in our publie schools. 


Last May, I listened to the chairman of the School Committee in a fairly 
sizable Maine community tell a Farent-Teachers' Association about his views 
on the Equal-Pay-for-EÉqual-Work Bill then being debated by the State Legis- 
lature. "How are you going to determine what equal work is?" he asked. 
"Nobody here believes (I am quoting him with merciless accuracy) that a mere 
English teacher puts in as hard a day as a manual training teacher." Here 
is short sheift indeed for those unsung heroes of our profession who trot 
home every evening with à bale of student themes containing what oft was 
thought and always twice as well emsressed. The problem is not primarily an 
educational one, but an important social issue of our democratic society. 

An individual teacher is helpless when a Principal or Superintendent refuseg 
to persuade the School Board or Town Finance Committee to face realistically 
the cost of teaching young Americans how to write clearly and to read 
intelligently. The need of such training always varies inversely with the 
realization of its importance. 


We face wxzmewW other, no less real, perils. In times of national emergency, 
public events tend to overshadow and tame all but the greatest triumphs of 
the imagination. Our profession always has been an ardugus one, but never 
more arduous than it is at the present moment when teachers and students 
alike are at the mercy of the immediate, the practical, and the meterial: 
the Deferment Board as well as the College Board. Whether we teach in 
secondary school or college makes little difference: the same enemies 
glower at us from the front row of every classroom: the tyrant of contem- 
poraneity, and the ogre of the immediately useful. 


It would be strange if our students were not affected or intimidated by 
the emphasis which society has placed upon machinery and mechanical tech- 
niques. One of the results of this stress upon a mechanical materialism 
may be seen in the tendency to underestimate, to sell shor the uses of the 
imagination. "Things are in the saddle, and ride mankind." A represen- 
tative answer to a short guestion in an hour-examination last opring wiil 
illustrate what I mean. Perhaps I should first explain that a class of 
freshmen had been studying a collection of expository essays upon such 
topics as science, economics, education, democracy, and the problems of 
war and peace. They also had been reading an anthology of fairly sophis- 
ticated short stories. They were now called upon to write several paragraphs 
suggested by the folloving situation: "Tuo men were about to abandon a 
sinking ship. Before getting into the life-boat, each man was allowed to 
take a book from the ship's library. One chose a book of essays; the other 
Selected a volume of short stories." The freshmen were now asked to oescribe 
the mental characteristics of the two mon. 


The paragraph I shall quote represents the position taken by a disheartening 


majority of the authors of the papers. Bere is the answer of a typical son 
of the atomic age: i 
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The man who selected the essays was a profound person with a practical 
Scientific mind, "e wanted to know about man's relations to society. He 
knew he could learn the true facts by studying statistics on population 
and government.  Essayists put across their ideas by means of cold, hard 
facts. On the other hand, the man who chose the stories wantec easy read- 
ing. He did not want to think, he wanted to be amused. He probably had 
a weak mind and preferred the lighter things in life such as girls, night- 
clubs, poetry, and novels. He did not want to understand life, but instead 
he wished to get away from it all. 


The brightest response was turned in by a lad who said he would have 
grabbed any book containing a treatise on small boat navigation or advice 
on how to live alone on a desert island and like it. “But surely a scant 
handful of the papers revealed any comprehension of the fact that imaginative 
fiction is "make-believe" only in so far as it does not claim that the 
particular persons or events are historically real, and that instead of 
being "make-believe", fiction, by virtue of its immense end exquisite corres- 
pondence with life, is primarily concerned with truth. 


The notion cherished by the examinee that facts (and only facts) are 
important, along with its depressing corollary that all facts are e 
important, is a popular heresy in an age which is nothing if not scie 
A generation brought up to play with stream-lined toys in the nursery and 
prattle glibly about supersonic speeds and the mysteries of nuclear fission 
has come to believe that science is the sole custodian of truth, and that 
literature is merely an effeminate prettification. The technigues of 
analytical reason heve pushed us to the point where, &s George Eliot 
predicted, ve are able to see the grass grow and hear tho squirrei's heart 
beat, but are dyinz of that "roar which lies on the other side of silence." 
The roar must not deafen us to the need of keeping aiive the language of 
the imagination. Here, my tasters, is your ovn special province. Your 
Study of imaginative letters has shown that the methods of scientific 
investigation, gbeat as are their triumphs, do not constitute the only ways 
of apprehending experience, nor are they the sole oc final tests of action. 
There are many cuestions, teasing us out of thought, which co not yield to 
the routine and ritual of facts. man has aivays yearnec to understand his 
place in the universe; he wants his life to make sense, to add up to some- 
thing which will be more than a long headache in a noisy street. His most 
perplexing and vital problems arè the very problems «hich a slide-ruie 
cannot solve. 





It is a truism to remark that our century is characterised by a startling 
operational control of nature, by an amazing perfection of means and a 
paralyzing confusion of ends. 48 teachers of literature which records 
man's efforts to comprehend himself and his fellows, we must attempt to 
restore the balance between facts and values, between analysis and insight, 
we must strive to offset tho emphasis upon the "law for thing" by a couter- 
emphasis upon the "law for man’; 

There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,- 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

and doth the man unking. 


I do not wish to suggest for a split second that the world can be kept in 
running order without trained scientists and engineers; noc do I wish to 





underestimate the rigorous discipline and hard precision of the exact 
sciences. We must have a competent society. What + am saying is simply 
this: technical skills in themselves are not able te solve the problems 
to which an operational control of nature gives rise. I am pleading with 
you to keep fresh the language and ways of the imagination whereby men can 
be at home in all lands and ail ages, and carry the keys oi the world's 
libraries in their pockets. We must penetrate the iron curtain which is 
often popularly drawn between the methods of analytical reason and the ways 
of the sympathetic imagination. There is no inevitable or irreconcilable 
opposition between science and literature. a concept of human experience 
may be carried by metaphor into the concrete context of Lear anu Paradise 
Lost just as surley as the concept of an expanding universe is carried 
across into an explosion of U225. Our difficulties arise only when those 
in possession of the facts lack imaginative insight, and when dreamers 

and artists refuse to knock their heads against the stubbornness of facts. 


in these days when children find it easier to believe in Superman than 
in Santa Claus, there is a peculiar danger of neglecting the discipline of 
the imagination which is the basis and the reality of all the arts. A 
striking instance of the present imbalance is to be found in the princely 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five million dollars granted to American 
institutions of learning in 1950. Departments of the physical and biological 
sciences were alloted sixty per cent of this total; departments of engineering 
received thirty-seven per cent; the liberal arts, the humanities, and the 
social sciences were given three per cent. The implications of these 
proportions are sobering ones. The mastery of nature, the capacity to 
manipulate things must be balanced by an equivalent mastery of human rolation- 
Ships, the illumination of states of mind and feeling, motivations and sym- 
pathies, the ability to comprehend the attitudes of others. The staggering 
cost of our failure to do this is revealed in the current national budget. 
Seventy-one per cent of the country's income is needed to pay for the cost 
of past wars and for the maintenance of the present uneasy armed truce. 
Frightening as this figure is, it does not take into account the social 
and cultural costs of war: the spectres of famine, disease, persecution, 
anc racial hatred. Clearly our crying is not in an untrammeled power over 
things, but a sure knowledge of how to make this power minister to a decent 
way of life. In our concern with the improvement of man's physieal environ- 
ment, we have tended to forget that social disoraers do not lie outside man's 
organism, but vithin it. Where do wars begin, if not in the imaginations 
of men? It is there and there only that we can hope to lay a foundation 
for à community of peoples. 

The responsibility to enlist in this enterprise is implicit in the degree 
which your alma water is about to cŵnfer upon you. Your specialty is the 
knowledge of laws and principles which underlie the imaginative process. The 
great works of the creative imagination recognize no frontiers or national 
boundaries. We are living lives of quiet desperation because, as President 
Conant has remarked, "Nationalism has thrown cultures prematurely into 
conflict before peoples are ready to understand each other." Literature 
offers eloguent affirmation by the world's novelists and poets that all mon 
are united in the deep and lasting bonds of a common humanity. There is a 
world of the imagination, and it is one world, deeply rooted in the aspirations 
of the soul. Economic and political barriers would disappear if we were able 
to exercise our imaginations comprehensively and flexibly enough to put our- 
selves in the place of others. Formulas for economic recovery, despite their 
technologieal services, will fall unless they are accompanied by a lively 
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faith that &"good society made up of diverse nationalities is really worth 
Striving to attain. For the support of this faith we can turn confidently 

to the literary record, to the ertist's report on the nature of man as a 

human being, not as an ideologìcal puppet or a political abstraction. We 

must "keep some acquaintance with the true realists," urges Professor Lowry, 
"the poets, painters, novelists, and historians who interpret iife, not ss 

the rule of any thunb or theory, but as something shot through with the dark 
facts of human nature." We must not ferget "that the great communications that 
pass among men are not merely treaties and diplomatie pacts, but the common 
documents of art and literature which draw men together into that unity of 

the imagination which is man's crown and heart." in times like our own we 

can ill afford to neglest so vital & means of apprehending experience. We 
must heed Edwin Arlington Robinson's dictum: "Poetry is a language that tells 
us, through more or less emotional reaction, something that cannot be said." 


At this point you may very well object that what I have been saying sounds 
suspiciously like a commencement address or a baccalaureate sermon, chock 
full of sonorous quotations, large verbalizations, aud giittering gemeralities, 
but with little relevance to a Master of Arts, 1951 Bread Loaf model,resplen- 
dent in a new blue and white Middlebury hood. Schools Go not exist in a 
vacuum, but are in a roaring vortex of social forces. How face the inevitable 
class in September, bursting at the seams with its usual quota of mute half- 
backs, aspiring drum-majorettes, and domestic science girls assembled in 
Room 117 in the northeast corner of the Henry W. Longfellow School which 
boasts a new public address system but is a little short on teachers? How 
save their souls slive with the best that has been said end thought in the 
world when they won't rcad unless you twist their arms? These are fair ques- 
tions. I have noticed, hovever, that when commencement speakers propound 
them, they invariably do so late in their remarks, with two out in the last 
half of the ninth, leaving them unanswered as they make a dash for the showers 
after a dazzling but often irrelevant peroration. Now, it may comfort you 
to learn that my address lacks a peroration. Moreover, I have been haunted 
throughout these remarks by an awareness of the dusty realities of your jobs . 
I, too, have sniffed the unmistakable opening-day air: a compound oi the 
chalk-dust of yesteryear, raw floor varnish, and fresh steam-heat. In it, 
the best that has been said and thought in the world has a tendency to wilt 


or to curl up around the edges, and the great books of the past often seem 
to be long ago and far away, horns from eif-land faintly blowing. 


But you are prepared to go into this fray with heartening initial 
advantages. In the first place, you carry with you the seal of Bread Loaf, 
a degree heavily freighted with memories of this friendly environment so 
hospitable to the spirit of learniag. The concept of your waster of Arts is 
an intensely personal one made up ofa living fabric: touch it and it bleeds. 
In an age which has made a fetish of bigness, Bread Loaf retains an invincible 
regard for the informal and the intimate. There is this great advantage in 
a one-horse farm--you can at least get to know the horse. The faculty is Less 
concerned with highly specialized technical erudition and the piling up of 
bibliographies as it is with a desire that you know how to make erudition 
relevant and usable. "The only time I ever found myself sitting excitediy 
on the edge of my chair in a classroom," said a Doctor of Philosophy who 
pays us the compliment of returning here summer after summer, "was in a course 
in Shakespeare at Bread Loaf." The mpardonable sin on our mountain-side 
is for a teacher or a student to become passive before literature consiaered 
as an inert body. 


Bread Loaf, in a word, has not permitted the teacher to become the forgotten 
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man in American education. It prefers vital teaching in wooden halis to 
wooden teaching in marble halls. It knows that in education the most 
effective agent is the living teacher. It subscribes to Cardinal Newman's 
conviction that "No book can convey the spirit and delicate peculiarities 

of its subject with that rapidity and certainty which attend the sympathy of 
mind with minc, through the eyes, the look, the accent, and the manner, in 
casuzl expressions thrown off at the moment, and the unstudied turns of 
familiar conversation." 





You have these hopes and convictions behind your diplomas. In giving you 
our blessing, my colleagucs and I would suggest that a teacher's relation to 
his students is never lly an intellectual one. He must engage the 
fcolings as well as the mind. He must walk a tight-rope between formal 
rigidi and emotional rapture; he must seek to avcid cant and pedantry, on 
the one hand, and the unbuttoned emotionalism of the evangelical lecturer, 
on the other. His scholarship, however impressive, will be of little use 
unless he can make it communicate a feeling for the excitement and promise of 
life. And such contagion can only occur when the teacher strives to reflect 
in his teaching the same quality of life inherent in the great cocuments he 
is tonsidering. To make converts, one must first be converted himself. It 
is not enough, as Mr. Robert Bross has reminded us, to approve poctry 
pubiically--one must have a real weakness for it. 








Although there has been a tendency of late to belittle the value of lectures 


a resourceful teacher will recognize their utility. Education, to be sure, 
cannot be sprayed on, but there is something to be said for the drama of the 
class hour: tone and meaning must be communicated as well as facts. an 

ccasional lecture will serve to show the student where he is going, to tell 
him what to look for, and to point to the light in the clearing at the end of 
tho road, I have always remembered one of my high school teachers with 
gratitude because he reserved one nour each week for a clear and rational 
discourse of some aspect of his subject. He was courageous enough to risk 
the charge of superficiality because he knew there was a place for exciting 
panoramas as well as detailed recitations. Scott's respect for the exquisite 
filagree work of Ds Austen was matched by Jane austen's admiration of the 
Scott's crowded canvases done in the "big bos-wow' style. A good teacher, 
like an alert pitcher, wiil instinctively vary his delivery. 


oo much has been said about the dangers of bias and the merit of impar- 
tiality that too many yeachers over-prize an impersonal tone, a tone which 
students frequently mistake for apathetic omniscionec. Our likes and 
likes will inspire more respect then apathy. after all, one does nor have 
to like Henry James. American teaching has suffered more from tameness than 
it has from prejudice. The unfortunate teacher who yawned during the class 
hour deserved his Students' bright rebuke: "Sir, you are usurping our 
privilege, but confirming our judgment." Humor, too, is a saving grace. It 
humanizes the students and the teacher by serving as a declaration of indepen- 
dence of the nervous system. If you ever rcach the stage where humor does 
not come creeping in, you may take it as a sign that you need another summer 

t Bread Loaf. 








If I have appeared to place undue emphasis upon the importance of the 
shock of emotional impact in teaching, I do not wish to leave an impression 
thet the teacher's function is that of a cheer-leader for literature. There 
is, of course, no synthetic substitute for the text itself. Notes have a way 
of growing cold, and second-hand inspiration always has a ialsetto note. 
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It is not the least of tho benefits conferred by the new critics upon 

literary scholarship that they have restored the text to its rigntful place. 
The structural principles of a work of art are not to bə evaded. To teach 

a poem by means of an irresponsible impressionism is comparable to immersing 
the class in a warm bath: the effect may be pleasantly debilitating, out 

it leaves everybody much the sort of man he was before he stepped into the tub. 


Traditionally, diplomas confer certain rights, privileges, snd respon- 
sibilities, but they bestow no immunity from senility setting in at the ago 
of twenty-five or thirty. Students change with a changing world. Every age 
must write its own books and reinterpret its old ones. How teach Shakes- 
peare in 1951 with the notes of a generation ago, before the revelations in 
poetic imagery by the new criticism? How teach the 16th century withcut 
the illumination of the newly discovered Boswell papers? There is no 
insecurity more slippery than that of the teacher who knows only the book in 
front of him, with no reserves to draw upon. The best footnote to à poem 
is to read another. This wise injunction comes from our own master of 
pedagogy in Ripton whose level gaze across the pasture Keeps other 
pedagogues straight. One of the most difficult things for a teacher to 
remember is that his own generation (no matter how vivid it may be to him) 
is not the generation of the students in front of him. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is no longer a contemporary author; neither is Sinclair Lewis or 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Nor is it possible to substitute a British past 
for an American past. A mind closed to the present world and to his native 
culture is not the best guide to any other world, whether it be that of 
Shakespeare and his fellows at the Mermaid Tavern or Doctor Johnson and his 
Club at the Mitre. "Give me insight into to-day,"  counseled Emerson, "and 
you may have the antique and future worlds." 





Something in my training and instincts leads me to feel it is about time 
for the bell. Before it rings, may L speak for the entire faculty in 
offering you my congratulations, anc saying hail anc farewell. You have 
before you the whole world where to choose, the world of the free imagination 
in which the bravest hopes of our noblest minds have flowered. And if the 





present time seems ominous, you may be inspirited Dy the words of one of 
the wisest of Americans: "This time, like all times, is a very good one, 
if we but know what to do with it." In your quest, may God speed you ali. 





